with practical realistic plans for developing electrical power, for
increasing the productivity of its soil and for improving its com-
munications. Its people are full of confidence and possess a degree
of unity which is rare among the new nations of the world. But to
make up for lost centuries of industrial development is not an easy
task, without the goodwill and cooperation of the more advanced
and peace-loving countries. Of our industrial policy and of the prac-
tical lines on which we invite the cooperation of foreign investors,
I spoke not long ago in New York in some detail. We place no re-
strictions on foreign investments beyond the restrictions of our laws
and of our social objectives. The latter comprise the abolition of
poverty, ignorance, ill health and technical and economic backward-
ness. If this were an earlier era, such objectives would put us on one
side of the fence and foreign investors on the other. But we live in
1950 and I am speaking in one of the most progressive towns of the
United States of America, the country where President Truman's
Point IV Programme has been conceived and formulated. Speak-
ing here and now therefore I have no fear, when I ask for your
goodwill, that "goodwill" will be merely regarded as a mildly cour-
teous word that no longer means anything. I am confident that men
and women of this country who have demonstrated to the world
what enterprise and respect for individual effort can achieve for the
good of human beings will apply the same principles of freedom and
of equal opportunity for all towards solving the problems of those
parts of the world which, though distant, are not remote.
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